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ABSTRACT 


The Church as a Reconciling Community: 

Toward the Mission of Korean Immigrant Churches 

by 

Young-Taek Han 

Although it was not too long ago that the Korean 
community appeared on the Southern California scene, Koreans 
are one of the fastest growing ethnic groups in the United 
States. Korean churches in Korea have played a leading role 
among Korean people, but Korean immigrant churches seem to 
have lost their authority in dealing with issues and events 
involving the Korean community. 

The thesis of this project is that the church has to 
play the role of reconciler in the context of continued 
struggles and conflicts, recovering a leadership in the 
community by showing the new image of the church that is 
pursuing reconciliation in times of struggles and conflicts. 

To deal with the subject effectively, the target 
community is narrowed to Korean immigrant churches in 
Southern California. A reflection on the past and the 
present situation of Korean immigrant churches is followed 
by a discussion of the necessity to change the direction of 
Korean immigrant churches' roles for the future, and by the 
role of reconciliation as a new direction. 

The basic role and function of the church are traced. 
These models have significant roots in two authors. Avery 
Dulles provides five models of the church, and Jurgen 
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Moltmann shows understanding of the church from a different 
perspective. Roles that Korean immigrant churches have 
played in the past, particularly in the 1992 Los Angeles 
civil disturbance, and conflicts among Koreans in the church 
are described. Peter C. Hodgson's vision of the church is 
introduced for the new images of the church. 

Reviewing the models of the church in the past with the 
new images of the church from different perspectives sheds 
light on reconciliation as an emerging role of the Korean 
immigrant church in Southern California. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

Problem Addressed by the Project 
This project addresses reasons why Korean immigrant 
churches are losing their role as leaders of the Korean 
community, in spite of having traditionally played the 
leading role in Korea among Korean people. As a way to 
overcome this problem in the multicultural and multiethnic 
society in Southern California, this project renews the 
issue of the role of the church as a reconciler. 

Importance of the Problem 
It was not too long ago that the Korean community 
appeared on the scene of the Southern California. The 
Korean population in the United States has rapidly increased 
during the last two decades. With the increase of the 
number of Korean people, the number of Korean immigrant 
churches has also increased. The Korean immigrant churches 
have become churches in/for the Korean community. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard for the Christian 
community to make an assertion of the role of the church 
with one or two words. Christian churches, however, are 
seeking the role that Jesus played. It is doubtful that 
today's churches, which are well organized and institution¬ 
alized, can integrate lots of issues and problems of the 
community that they belong to and adhere to the role which 
Jesus embodied. 
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To deal with the problem effectively, I am going to 
narrow the target community. Historically the church has 
played a leading role in Korean society, advocating unity 
and reconciliation. However, this situation has changed 
here in Southern California. The present living condition 
here is one of continued struggles and conflicts, rather 
than one of continued unity and reconciliation. 

In many instances, Korean immigrant churches, whether 
they wanted or not, have been directly involved in those 
struggles and conflicts. And sometimes Korean immigrant 
churches themselves were places of conflicts. They have 
been a part of the conflicts, not having authority when 
people need to be led to reconciliation. Few people who are 
involved in conflicts listen to the voice of Korean 
immigrant churches. Those people hardly trust the 
leadership of Korean immigrant churches. In the unicultural 
context of Korea, on the other hand, the voice of the 
church continues to be powerful and influential to the 
Korean people. In that some of these people have immigrated 
into the United States and have formed churches, why is the 
voice of the church less powerful in the United States? Why 
do Korean immigrant churches have little authority in 
dealing with struggles and conflicts? How can Korean 
immigrant churches play the leading role in Korean 
communities in the United States? Now is the time to 
reflect on the past and the present, and the time to change 
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the direction of Korean immigrant churches' roles for the 
future. 

Thesis 

My thesis is that the church has to play the role of 
reconciler in this context of continued struggles and 
conflicts, recovering a leading role in the community by 
showing the new image of the church that is pursuing 
reconciliation in times of struggles and conflicts in the 
community. 

Definitions of Major Terms 
Korean Immigrant Church 

The Korean immigrant church is the church whose members 
are first-generation adults who have immigrated into the 
United States of America of their own free will, as well as 
their children who were born in the United States of America 
or came to the States in their childhood with their parents. 
When this term, Korean immigrant church, is used in this 
project, the denomination of that church is not an issue to 
be considered. When we use this term, she can belong to any 
denomination. 

Reconciliation 

The definition of the word "reconciliation," according 
to The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible . 1 is "the act 
of establishing friendship and peace by removing enmity, and 


^'Reconciliation," in The Interpreter's Dictionary of 
the Bible , supp. vol. (Nashville: Abingdon, 1976), 728. 
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the resulting state of oneness." This word means to find 
the first relationship which is later corrupted or twisted 
by something wrong. When God created the world, God said 
after each creation that it was good. If we had maintained 
this kind of good state, we might have a peaceful world 
around us, we would not have to pursue the role of 
reconciliation, and we might not have the church. 
Unfortunately enough, however, there was something that made 
the wall between God and human beings. For the recovery of 
the first state of the creation that it was good, God sent 
Jesus Christ to this world that needs to be recovered 
through reconciliation. In Christ, God was reconciling the 
world to Himself/Herself, entrusting to us the message of 
reconciliation. Jesus shows us the way how to reconcile. 

Based on the above quoted definition, I define the word 
"reconciliation" to be the act of helping people make peace 
when they are in a conflict for any reason, with an acquired 
authority rather than a given authority, making a suggestion 
of how to be reconciled and how to be united. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

There have been studies about Korean immigrants which 
include more than forty books, most of which deal with 
Korean immigrants themselves from historical and social 
viewpoints. In regard to Korean immigrant churches, 
particularly in Southern California, Steve S. Shim, with the 
book titled Korean Immigrant Churches Today in Southern 
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California , focuses on the function and the pastoral role 
of Korean immigrant churches in Southern California. 2 Shim 
attempts to provide a tool for the American readers to 
understand the Korean community, their contributions, and 
their needs better, and also to suggest a guideline for 
Korean immigrant ministers to develop their pastoral work in 
Southern California. Shim deals with a historical review of 
the Korean immigrants from the year of 1902 through 1970s, a 
brief history of Korean immigrant churches and their 
functions, and his theological formulation for the Korean 
immigrant churches. Shim, as a part of a conclusion of his 
book, argues that "the Korean churches must not be looked at 
as a church either experimental nor peripheral but as a 
church essential to the pluralism of American society." 3 
This book seems to have made a contribution to Korean 
immigrant churches, although almost twenty years have been 
passed since it appeared and the situation of the Korean 
immigrant community and Korean immigrant churches has 
undergone a great change in number as well as in the 
environment. And recently, we had to suffer 1992 civil 
disturbance in Los Angeles. 

Two studies that deal with the role of Korean immigrant 
churches have been submitted to the School of Theology at 

2 Steve S. Shim, Korean Immigrant Churches Today in 
Southern California (San Francisco: R and E Research 
Associates, 1977). 

3 Ibid., 70. 
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Claremont as Doctor of Ministry projects. 

Woong-min Kim studied History and Ministerial Roles of 
Korean Churches in the Los Angeles Area 4 . In his project, 
Kim mentions a brief history of Korean churches in the Los 
Angeles area 5 , and he suggests five ministerial roles, which 
are preaching, administration, counseling, liturgical 
leader, and community leader 6 . Among these, a role as the 
community leader struck my attention due to its possible 
involvement in conflicts. 

Moon Hee Nam, in The Role of the Korean Immigrant 
Church for the Korean Bilingual/Bicultural Education in the 
Los Angeles Area , also deals with the role of the Korean 
immigrant church. 7 Discussing characteristics and Problems 
of the Korean immigrants in the United States, he analyzes 
Korean immigrant context and environment 8 . But his focus is 
only on Korean bilingual/ bicultural education in the Los 
Angeles area. 

For studies that deal with the general aspect of Korean 


4 Woong-min Kim, History and Ministerial Roles of Korean 
Churches in the Los Anaeles Area , D.Min. Project, School of 
Theology at Claremont, 1981 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1981). 

5 Ibid., 15. 

6 Ibid., 72-87. 

7 Moon Hee Nam, The Role of the Korean Immigrant Church 
for the Korean Bilinoual-Bicultural Education in the Los 
Anaeles Area . D.Min. Project, School of Theology at Clare¬ 
mont, 1984 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1984). 

8 Ibid., 5-38. 
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immigrant churches, there is an article whose title is "The 
Korean Community in the United States: Its Background, 

Status and Problems and the Roles of Korean Churches," 
written by Peter H. Kwon. 9 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 
The purpose of this project is to study and analyze the 
problems of the Korean community in Southern California, to 
identify the role and contribution of the Korean immigrant 
churches in the past and present, and to present the 
necessity of the Korean immigrant churches as a reconciling 
community. I will limit the target period of events/conf¬ 
licts to the last decade, even though about thirty thousand 
Korean immigrants have come to this country every year since 
1970. For this, I will trace three major events during the 
last decade in which the Korean immigrant churches had been 
involved. 

Procedure for Integration 

After showing my intention and concern of this project 
as an introduction, I will trace the basic role and function 
of the church in the viewpoint of traditional understanding. 

And then, to raise the issue of this project, I will 
illustrate examples of events/conflicts during the last 
decade in which the Korean immigrant churches have been 


9 Peter H. Kwon, "The Korean Community in the United 
States: Its Background, Status and Problems and the Roles of 
Korean Churches," in Whither Korea? , eds. Wonmo Dong and 
Harold Hakwon Sunwoo (Dallas: ARCS, 1975). 
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involved. And then, what Korean immigrant churches did with 
regard to those events/conflicts will be traced. 

In Chapter 4, I will develop the new image of the 
church, based on theological research. In doing this, I am 
going to suggest the role of the church as a reconciling 
community for the future. In all of these procedures, I do 
not mean to deny the positive roles of Korean immigrant 
churches in the past. Chapter 5 provides a summary as well 
as a conclusion of this project. My argument will be made 
clear by this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Historical and Theological Meaning of Ecclesia 

Church is the place that doing theology can be started, 
and is the best place that theology can find its field of 
working. The etymology of the word "church" is ekklesia in 
Greek. This Greek word is composed of two words: ek(from) 
and kaleo(call). This means people who are called or chosen 
by God. Church does not mean building or place, but 
communion or congregation. 

One Greek-English dictionary defines ecclesia as "1. 
assembly, as a regularly summoned political body; 2. 
assemblage, gathering, meeting; 3. the congregation of the 
Israelites, esp. when gathered for religious purposes; 4. of 
the Christian church or congregation. 1,1 

When we say that church is essentially communion, 
fellowship, or the event, there are several dangers implied. 
It is wrong to make a distinction between the gathering 
church and the scattering church. In the meaning of 
ecclesia . it is included that people are coming to church to 
worship, and at the same time they are going back to their 
lives while they are living in the community. Through their 
lives, they show the life of obedience as well as their 
roles in the society. In the Korean immigrant community in 

1 "Ecclesia," in William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, 

A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1979), 240-41. 
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Southern California, partially due to their overemphasis on 
the spatial aspect of the church, the role of Christians in 
the society seems to be neglected. It seems that only the 
church to congregate is existing and there is no church to 
do something after being scattered. This brings Korean 
immigrants the separation of life from faith. It is strange 
that there are seven hundred and seventeen Korean immigrant 
churches in Southern California, 2 though there are few 
churches who play leading roles in the Korean community. 

Avery Dulles 1 Five Models of the Church 

Pointing out the dichotomous classification of 
churches, "such as protestant vs. catholic, prophetic vs. 
priestly, vertical vs. horizontal, and institution vs. 
event," 3 Avery Dulles classifies church by five models: the 
Church as Institution, as Mystical Communion, as Sacrament, 
as Herald, and as Servant. 

The Church as Institution 

The first model is the church as institution. This 
view focuses on the visible structure of the church, and 
highlights "the structure of government as the formal 
element in the society." 4 Arguing that "the Church of 


2 Korean Churches Directory of California (Los Angeles: 
Korean Christian Press, 1994). 

3 Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (New York: Double¬ 
day, 1974), 9. 

4 Ibid., 34. 
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Christ could not perform its mission without some stable 
organizational features,” 5 Dulles draws the line between 
institutionalism and the acceptance of the institutional 
element in the church. The powers and functions of the 
church as institution are threefold, such as teaching, 
sanctifying, and governing. The official church teaches, 
sanctifies, and rules with the authority of Christ. And 
"this division of powers leads to further distinctions 
between the Church teaching and the Church taught, the 
Church sanctifying and the Church sanctified, the Church 
governing and the Church governed.” 6 In this model, members 
of the church are the beneficiaries themselves. 

The Church as Mystical Communion 

The next model is the church as mystical communion. To 
describe this effectively, Dulles contrasts ”two types of 
social relationship: a formally organized or structured 
society, and an informal or interpersonal community.” 7 The 
notion of the church as community has been understood, 
ruling out the sense of institutionalized church. Two 
images to support this model are the image of the Body of 
Christ and the image of the People of God. These two images 
grow into the final perfection of the Kingdom. "The image 


5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 37. 

7 Ibid., 47. 
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of the Body of Christ is organic, rather than sociologi¬ 
cal," 8 Dulles argues. The church is often compared to the 
human body with a divine life-principle, that is, Holy 
Spirit. In terms of the image of the People of God, we can 
see a distance between the church and its head. This notion 
is, like the image of the Body of Christ, metaphorical. 

"The root of the metaphor is the kind of treaty relationship 
into which suzerain state entered with a vassal state in the 
ancient Near East." 9 These two images have different views 
though, both of them focus on the church as communion or 
community. The church is "a communion of men[human beings], 
primarily interior but also expressed by external bonds of 
creed, worship, and ecclesiastical fellowship." 10 The goal 
of the church in this model is a spiritual or supernatural 
one. "The church aims to lead men into communion with the 
divine." 11 The church is not simply a kind of transporta¬ 
tion system that brings people of God to heaven, but a 
mystical community that is in union with God. 

The Church as Sacrament 

Dulles, regarding the third model of the church, sug¬ 
gests the church as sacrament. A sacrament is a sign of 


8 Ibid., 50. 

9 Ibid., 54. 

10 Ibid., 55. 

11 Ibid., 58. 
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grace, and is not only individual transactions. From the 
time of birth, all humans belong to any type of community, 
such as a family, a race, or a people, and so on. The 
church is understood as the visible manifestation of the 
grace of Christ in human community. "A sacrament therefore 
is a socially constituted or communal symbol of the presence 
of grace coming to fulfillment." 12 The church as a sacra¬ 
ment has an outer aspect and an inner aspect as well. 

Though the term "sacrament" is understood as a visible sym¬ 
bolization of grace, the church as a sacrament means not 
just a sign. "It could be going through formalities and be 
a hollow shell rather than a living community of grace." 13 
The Church as Herald 

The next model is the church as herald. One of the 
missions of the church is to proclaim the Word of God. From 
this point of view, emphasis is put on faith and 
proclamation over interpersonal relations and mystical 
communion. "This type of ecclesiology is radically centered 
upon Jesus Christ and on the Bible as the primary witness to 
him." 14 In this model, the church is existing only for the 
proclamation of the Word of God. The message, to which the 
world must humbly listen, is the key in this model. The 


12 Ibid., 67. 

13 Ibid., 70. 

14 Ibid., 76. 
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church takes on an authoritarian role. "The church's 
responsibility is not necessarily to produce conversion 
(only God can do that), still less to build the Kingdom of 
God; but rather to evangelize all the nations in accordance 
with the 'great commission.'" 15 
The Church as Servant 

The fifth model according to Dulles is the church as 
servant. In the above four models, the church is the active 
subject with, in her mind, the world as its influencing 
object. "The beneficiaries of the church's action, in this 
type of ecclesiology, are not exclusively, or even 
primarily, the members of the Church itself." 16 The 
beneficiaries of the church's action can be all the people 
who hear a word of comfort and who practically get some help 
from the church. The mission of the church, in this model, 
is not to increase the number of its membership, but to help 
those whoever needs. 

Juraen Moltmann's Understanding of the Church 
Seeing the church from the different perspective, 
Moltmann talks about the messianic and the trinitarian 
understanding of the church. 

Messianic Understanding of the Church 

In 1960s, the Church had found that it could not play 


15 Ibid., 84. 

16 Ibid., 97. 
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any roles in the modern society. Jurgen Moltraann, in 
Theology of Hope , argued the necessity of "Exodus Church" 
from the modern society 17 , regarding that situation as the 
new concept of Babylon Captivity. That seemed to have been 
an emphasis on the church's responsibility in the society 
and an attempt to understand the church in a new way. 

If we can say that the church in the new age that 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer argued in 1930s was an emphasis on the 
love of the good Samaritan, the responsible life, a Church 
for others, etc., the church in the new age which is needed 
after 1960s might have emphasized a change in that age, 
serving and loving that age by transforming it. "Do not be 
conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing 
of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of 
God - what is good and acceptable and perfect"(Rom. 12:2, 
NRSV). 

Interpreting the eschatological thinking that has been 
a legacy of Christianity with a new perspective of the 
"faith of resurrection," Moltmann focuses on "thinking of 
the promise and the hope" which the Christian faith has in 
the modern society 18 . In his other book The Crucified God , 
criticizing traditional theism and monotheism, Moltmann 


17 Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope: On the Ground and 
the Implications of a Christian Eschatology , trans. James W. 
Leitch (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 304-38. 

18 Ibid., 224-29. 
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advocates the righteousness of God, developing the theology 
of the cross into the theory of the trinity. 19 He also 
develops a new understanding of the church in his book The 
Church in the Power of the Spirit , based on the traditional 
view of the reformed church. This understanding of the 
church is what we call the Messianic understanding of the 
church (the Messianic Ecclesiology). 


The church as the community of justified sinners, 
the fellowship of those liberated by Christ, who 
experience salvation and live in thanksgiving, is 
on the way to fulfilling the meaning of the his¬ 
tory of Christ. With its eyes fixed on Christ, it 
lives in the Holy Spirit and thus is itself the 
beginning and earnest of the future of the new 
creation. It proclaims Christ alone; but the fact 
that it proclaims him is already the advent of the 
future of God in the word. It believes Christ 
alone; but the fact that it believes is already 
the sign of hope. 20 

Moltmann sees that the church as the community of 
Christians begins within the Holy Spirit. The church and 
the Holy Spirit therefore have a very close relationship 
between the two, and the church also has a close 
relationship with Christ, for its existence can be based 
upon the fellowship of those who have been saved by the 
redemption of Christ. The church, in the Holy Spirit, 


19 Jurgen Moltmann, The Crucified God: The Cross of Christ 
as the Foundation and Criticism of Christian Theology , 
trans. R. A. Wilson and John Bowden (New York: Harper & Row, 
1974), 235-49. 

20 Jurgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit: 
A Contribution of Messianic Ecclesiolocrv . trans. Margaret 
Kohl (London: SCM Press, 1977), 33. 
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proclaims the Kingdom of God that is approaching in the 
Christ, is the coming of the future of God, and is the sign 
of hope in the faith of Christ. And thus, as the church of 
Christ as well as the church in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, it proclaims the future of God, and is on the way of 
achieving the messianic community. 

The feature of the church as the messianic community 
does not come from the church itself, but is based upon 
Jesus' being sent by the triune God. According to Moltmann, 
"From the Trinity of the sending of Jesus we can reason back 
to the Trinity in the origin, in God himself .... " 21 Jesus' 
messianic mission is fulfilled in his death, and has a force 
through his resurrection. Through the history of Jesus, his 
messianic mission becomes the mission of the church, and his 
gospel becomes the gospel of the church toward the world. 
"Through his death and resurrection the church participates 
in his mission, becoming the messianic church of the coming 
kingdom and man's liberation." 22 And, Moltmann also argues 
that we can "experience the power of resurrection through 
the fellowship of his sufferings." 23 For this mission, the 
church cannot avoid the conflict with the world, the 
conflict between the powers of the past and the future, and 


21 

Ibid., 

54. 

22 

Ibid., 

83. 

23 

Ibid. 
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the conflict between the oppression and the liberation. And 
therefore, the church of Christ is the people of the kingdom 
of God. The church "understands its movement as the new 
eschatological exodus. The church of Christ can therefore 
be characterized as the 'exodus church.'" 24 As the community 
of the exodus, the church proclaims the gospel in the 
messianic and the world-missionary dimension. "As a call to 
freedom the gospel is an event of missionary calling. Its 
aim is not to spread the Christian religion or to implant 
the church; it is to liberate the people for the exodus in 
the name of the coming kingdom." 25 Therefore, the church is 
the community of the liberated, the community of the 
repented, and the community of the people of hope. 

Moltmann divides his messianic ecclesiology into four 
dimensions: the church of Jesus Christ, the missionary 
church, the ecumenical church, and the political church. 

The Church of Jesus Christ . "Christ is his church's 
foundation, its power and its hope." 26 The church can be 
established on the basis of Jesus Christ, has power through 
joining in him, and has a positive future through him. So, 
the church has to confess its recognition of its being ruled 
by him. Moltmann suggests that "the Reformation subjected 


24 


Ibid. 


25 Ibid., 84. 

26 Ibid., 5. 
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all human rules and statutes in religion and the church to 
the yardstick of the gospel of Christ," and also says that 
the Confessing Church in Germany during World War II through 
the Barmen Theological Declaration of 1934, refused the 
claim that the state ruled over the church. 27 

The Missionary Church . Moltmann tries to understand the 
nature of the church from the theology of mission. "Mission 
does not come from the church; it is from mission and in the 
light of mission that the church has to be understood. 1,28 
The church does not have a mission, and rather the mission 
of Christ founded the church. Moltmann, arguing that the 
perception of the missionary church in a worldwide context 
means to understand the church in the context of missio dei , 
understands the mission with the wide conception that 
includes the social and political context as well as the 
spiritual context. "Mission embraces all activities that 
serve to liberate man[human being] from his[/her] slavery in 
the presence of the coming God, slavery which extends from 
economic necessity to Godforsakenness. 1,29 This mission of 
the church is grounded on Christ’s mission. "The all- 
embracing messianic mission of the whole church corresponds 
to Christ's messianic mission and to the charismatic sending 


27 


Ibid. 


28 Ibid., 10. 


29 


Ibid. 
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of the Spirit 'which shall be poured out on all flesh."' 30 
Moltmann's understanding of the missio del is "a movement 
from God in which the church has its origin and arrives at 
its own movement, but which goes beyond the church, finding 
its goal in the consummation of all creation in God." 31 
Therefore, the goal of the church is not expanding its 
institution or being glorified itself, but spreading the 
kingdom of God. In this regard, Moltmann understands the 
church with the trinitarian viewpoint of God's work in this 
world. 

The Ecumenical Church . The ecumenical movement pursues 
the visible oneness of the Christian church, and liberates 
the church from the bondage of the civil and political 
religion in our society. "The inner reason for the 
ecumenical movement is to be found in Christ's plea 'that 
they may all be one' (John 17.21)", and "The external reason 
is to be found in the catastrophic world situation, in which 
Christianity can only document the peace of God to the world 
through ecumenical fellowship within itself." 32 Here 
Moltmann asks three ecclesiologies for the ecumenical 
movement: christological ecclesiology, anticipatory 
ecclesiology, and the ecclesiology which is critical of 


30 Ibid., 11. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., 12. 
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ideology. Though churches have different traditions among 
themselves, they can be much closer through coming closer to 
Christ. "In their christological concentration they are 
discovering themselves, together with the others, as the one 
church of Christ." 33 The Christological ecclesiology leads 
to the anticipatory ecclesiology, for the christological 
concentration is drawing near to the universality of the 
eschatological hope. Moltmann argues that "From the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1937 onwards the phrase 'non- 
theological factors' was applied to the economic, political 
and cultural conflicts which have played a particular role 
in most of the church's schisms." 34 So, he requests the 
necessity of an ecclesiology which is critical of ideology. 

The Political Church . Moltmann argues that the 
confession which follows the reign of Christ always has a 
political dimension. Political dimension cannot be excluded 
in the mission of the church, because salvation should be 
witnessed in all the dimensions of our life. "The 
ecumenical concept of the church also comes up against the 
liberation of the church from its political imprisonment 
.... " 35 And thus, the expression "political church" does 
not mean a politicizing of the church, but means a 


33 Ibid., 13. 

34 Ibid., 14. 

35 Ibid., 15. 
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Christianization of the church's politics. 36 Moltmann 
distinguishes the new political theology with the old 
concept that implied political dimension. Quoting Johannes 
B. Metz' argument that understands the viewpoint of the 
political theology that "The church is an institution within 
[this world], having a critical liberating task in regard to 
it," 37 Moltmann acknowledges "the theology of revolution" 
and "the theology of liberation" that come from Latin 
America. 38 According to him, the revolution is "the outward 
correspondence of man [human being]'s inner repentance," and 
can be understood in the light of "Christianity's messianic 
traditions." 38 He evaluates the theology of revolution 
positively, and says that in spite of its being criticized, 
"it has made it patently clear that the political 
responsibility of Christianity in the present conflicts must 
definitely take specific form in the people, with the people 
and for the liberation of the people." 80 Concerning the 
concept of "liberation," he thinks that "'Liberation' is an 
'open concept' which permeates and embraces the different 


37 Johannes Baptist Metz, Theology of the World , trans. 
William Glen-Doepel (New York: Herder and Herder, 1969), 
115. 

38 Moltmann, Church in the Power of the Spirit . 16. 

39 Ibid., 16-17. 

40 Ibid., 17. 
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dimensions of suffering." 41 The expression "liberation" 
includes widely the economic situation, religion, the 
present and the future, the experience, and the hope. And 
it also includes the future of the oppressors in addition to 
that of the oppressed. And therefore, the political 
theology cannot be dominated only by have-nots who need the 
liberation. Warning that "its ties with ideologies, groups, 
nations, classes, races and particular interests damage the 
church's claim to authenticity in the world," 42 he says that 
the politically responsible church becomes the church that 
fights against the unrighteousness within the people for the 
liberation of them. The goal of the divine history of 
liberation is "the new creation in peace and righteous¬ 
ness. 1,43 

Trinitarian Understanding of the Church 

In terms of the trinitarian understanding of the 
church, Moltmann defines the church in history in four 
respects: "The Church and the Difference between Faith and 
Experience," "The Church in the History of the Holy Spirit," 
"The Church under the Spell of the Signs of the Times," and 
"The Church in the Trinitarian History of God." 

"The Church and the Difference between Faith and Expe- 


41 

42 

43 
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rience. 11 The church in history is the church in the 
difference between faith and experience. It is in the 
tension between faith and experience. Moltmann raises a 
question: "How can the church see itself as at once 'an 
eschatological power' and 'an empirical and historical 
power'?" 44 with regard to this question, he provides us with 
three solutions. 

The first solution is "the notion of paradoxical 
identity," which means that the church is "at the same time 
an eschatological and a historical power." 45 He understands 
this statement in the framework of the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification. Christian existence is, at the same time the 
righteous and the sinner. This expresses the paradox of the 
church very well. The conflict of the church in its 
experience and faith overcomes the historical solution and 
goes toward the eschatological hope. 

The second solution is "the notion of the anticipation 
of hope." This type of solution perceives the church at the 
same time "the object of hope and the object of experi¬ 
ence." 46 The church is alive in promise through Christ's 
messianic history. The contradiction between faith and 
experience of the church is perceived by the relationship 


44 Ibid., 20. 

45 Ibid., 22. 

46 Ibid., 24. 
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between hope and reality. "The novelty of the presence of 
the kingdom of God is....its future." 1,7 The church can be 
realized in the process from the sin to the holiness, from 
the division to the unity, and from the particularity to the 
catholicity. Therefore, "the church's hope and experience 
are conveyed in the concept of anticipation. 1,48 The church 
understands its hope and experience in the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus. "Only by virtue of its remembrance 
of the one who was crucified can the church live in the 
presence of the one who is risen - that is to say, can live 
realistically in hope." 49 

The third solution is "sacramental thinking." This 
"links together the remembrance of Christ with the hope of 
glory in the present tokens of liberating and uniting 
grace." 50 This sacramental thinking establishes and expands 
the notion of the paradoxical identity and the anticipation 
of hope. The church as the accomplishment of God's reign 
exists between the eschatological future and the preliminary 
sign of the present. The church's eschatological future and 
the present is linked by the sacramental event. This means 
"the preaching of the Word of God in the human word, the 


47 Ibid., 25. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid., 26. 

50 Ibid. 
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presence of the coining Christ in bread and wine, and the 
coining of the Spirit in baptism." 51 The bread and the wine, 
the presence of Christ and the Spirit in baptism are 
essential in the sacramental event. Conclusively speaking, 
this sacramental event cannot be created by the human 
activities, Moltmann argues, and thus we can find the 
solution of the difference between faith and experience from 
the understanding of the Spirit. So, for him, the 
understanding of the church is inseparable from the 
understanding of the Spirit. Through the Spirit, the church 
links to the promise of Christ, the Word, the sacrament, 
God's reign, and the historical community of the triune God. 

"The Church in the History of the Holy Spirit." The 
church in history is the church in the history of the Holy 
Spirit. Here Moltmann explains the meaning of the history 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

First, the history of Christ can be understood in the 
light of Christ's future, in other words, in the eschato¬ 
logical light of Christ. Moltmann tries to interpret the 
history of Christ teleologically. He discovers this kind of 
interpretation from the reformed theologian Melanchthon who 
conveyed the reality of the history of Christ to the meaning 
of it. It is not sufficient for the faith to have the brief 
knowledge of the history of Christ. The history of Christ 


51 Ibid., 27. 
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is the promise that is the justification of the sinners. 
According to him, "the meaning of Christ's death is the 
forgiveness of the sinners, and the meaning of his 
resurrection is the acceptance of the person to the eternal 
life." 52 He develops the teleological interpretation of the 
history of Christ with the eschatology of the history of 
Christ. 

Second, the church as the community of the justified 
sinners lives in the Holy Spirit. "As the historical 
community of Christ,.... the church is the eschatological 
creation of the Spirit." 53 This means that the history and 
the eschatology cross each other in the church, and this 
crossing is the work of the Spirit, according to Moltmann. 
For the pneumatological interpretation of the church, he 
thinks of the Lutheran reformed theology and the orthodox 
ecclesiology. According to the essence of reformed 
ecclesiology, the forgiveness of sins (justification) is 
"the pivot on which understanding of the church depends." 54 
The reformed ecclesiology, however, does not stop here, and 
opens to the element of the new creation through the Spirit 
(i.e., the resurrection of the dead, eternal life, God's 
kingdom, etc.). The orthodox ecclesiology stresses the 


52 Ibid., 30. 

53 Ibid., 33. 

54 Ibid., 35. 
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history of the Spirit only which it can depend on. 

"Pneumatological christology leads to a charismatic 
ecclesiology. 1,55 The eschatological work of the Spirit does 
not overlook the Christ's crucifixion. Pneumatological 
christology has a real meaning only when it develops into 
the trinitarian theology of the cross. And, Moltmann seeks 
to overcome the danger of "christomonism" as well as 
"pneumatomonism," through developing his ecclesiology in the 
trinitarian history of God's dealings with the world. 56 

''The Church under the Spell of the Signs of the Times.” 
The church in history is the church under the spell of the 
signs of the times. Moltmann suggests two types of biblical 
traditions concerning the signs of the times: exodus 
tradition and apocalyptic tradition. Exodus tradition means 
the positive signs of the coming salvation, while the 
apocalyptic tradition means the negative signs of the 
horrible destruction. And thus, the former is applied to 
the messianic interpretation of the history, and the latter 
is applied to the eschatological interpretation of the world 
history and the universal events. 

First of all, he illustrates as the church's apocalyp¬ 
tic angle, Gottfried Menken who was a nineteenth century 
revivalist theologian, August Vilmar who was the founder of 


55 Ibid., 36. 

56 Ibid., 37. 
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the confessional movement in Germany, Friedrich Julius 
Stahl, and Abraham Kuyper. All of these represents the 
viewpoints of the conservatives who think "all revolutions 
are contrary to the kingdom of God." 57 They think the 
revolution to be the sign of the end. It is the antichrist 
sign of the time, and the time of separating the believers 
from the nonbelievers. Here we can find the ecclesiology 
which "becomes the preliminary step to the discovery of 
eschatology on the basis of the impending experiences of the 
final apocalyptic struggle." 56 

Christ is the sign of hope as well as the sign of 
Crisis. Moltmann uses the understanding of the dialectical 
theologians such as Bultmann of the sign of the times. 

"[B]ut what are the signs of the time? He himself! His 
presence, his deeds, his message!" 59 Moltmann thinks that 
this christological interpretation is unavoidable to get 
away from the time-conditioned pessimism or optimism. "As 
the church of Christ, the church lives in the today of 
Christ's messianic mission and presence." 00 Moltmann 
understands it dialectically as the sign of the time, of 
hope, and of crisis. "The proclamation of salvation is 


Ibid., 41. 

58 Ibid., 44. 
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simultaneously a revelation of disaster, simply because 
salvation is only proclaimed and not yet consummated. 1,61 
Where the faithful arise, the unfaithful also arise, and 
where the salvation happens, the temptation also happens. 
Moltmann links the messianic orientation of the church and 
the apocalyptic orientation of the church together 
dialectically by the christological concentration of the 
signs of the time. 

"The Church in the Trinitarian History of God. 11 The 
church in history is the church in the trinitarian history 
of God. To understand the trinitarian movement of God, 
Moltmann starts with the insight of the history of Christ in 
the light of sending and the experience of the Spirit. His 
theological reflection asks a guestion about the origin and 
the reason of sending. Jesus' messianic sending returns to 
the Father God's sending him. "The relation of the one who 
sends to the one sent as it appears in the history of Jesus 
thus includes in itself an order of origin within the 
Trinity, and must be understood as that order's historical 
correspondence." 62 He establishes here the relationship 
between two types of Trinity. "The missio ad extra reveals 
the missio ad intra. The missio ad intra is the foundation 


61 Ibid. 
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for the missio ad extra ." 63 The experience of the Spirit 
exists in the human experience in the history with Christ. 
The work of the Spirit should also be asked toward its 
origin. Experiences of the Spirit are traced back to his 
sending by the Father, and to his eternal procession within 
the Trinity. The inference about the eternal generation of 
the Son has two functions: "(1) it makes it clear that in 
the sending of the Son and in the sending of the Spirit men 
[human beings] have to do with God himself[/herself].... 

(2) it presents the divine secret as being from the very 
beginning, and in its very origins, an open secret." 64 In 
sending the Son and the Spirit, the Trinity represents 
itself, and at the same time opens to the history and the 
experiences of the history. 

Moltmann understands the history of Christ from the 
origin and the future. The origin of the history of Christ 
"stands in the light of his messianic mission," and its 
future "stands in the light of his resurrection from the 
dead." 65 To understand it holistically requires these two 
aspects. The work of the Spirit is also understood with 
these viewpoints. If we understand the history of Christ 
from the future eschatologically, this history begins with 


63 Ibid. 
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the glorifying of the Father, and so is the work of the 
Spirit. Here Moltmann mentions the Trinity of the 
glorification with the Trinity of the sending. If the 
Trinity of the sending is the origin of the history of 
Christ, the Trinity of the glorification is the meaning of 
it. 

He also talks about the union of God. Both the sending 
and the glorification are the triune God's salvific work. 

The Spirit works for the union with the glorification. "As 
the force that glorifies, the Holy Spirit is also the power 
of unification." 66 He also talks about the experience of 
God. According to the philosophical axioms, God is 
unchangeable, incapable of suffering, invulnerable, and 
perfect. Moltmann, however, understands the nature of God 
in the opposite way with his trinitarian theology of the 
cross. "The history of the Son and of the Spirit therefore 
brings about, even for God himself within the Trinity, an 
experience, something 'new.'" 67 He talks about new 
experience of God, that is, the experience of suffering. To 
save the world, God experienced the suffering on the cross. 
But this experience meant God's eternal victory of life. 
Moltmann explains his understanding of the church in the 
triune God's participation in the history. The church does 


66 Ibid., 60. 
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not save this world, or rule the Spirit. The mission of the 
Son and the Spirit through the Father established the 
church, and "the Spirit administers the church with the 
events of word and faith, sacrament and grace, offices and 
traditions. 1,68 

Moltmann's understanding of the church is based upon 
the Apostles' Creed that expresses "the truth by integrating 
the credo ecclesiam in the credo in deum triunum . " 69 

As we have discussed about Moltmann's understanding of 
the church, Moltmann's messianic ecclesiology is seeking to 
understand the meaning and the task of the church in the 
light of the sacrificial life of Christ and the sovereignty 
of Christ the liberator. In addition to the above sections, 
he emphasizes the three functions of Christ: Prophet, 

Priest, and King. The church of the prophet is the church 
of exodus, the church of the priest is the church of the 
suffering which is under the cross, and the church of King 
is the church as the community of the liberated. 

We heard the church of the exodus from Moltmann. Molt- 
mann asks the exodus of the church. His quest points to the 
issue of the other dimension, in addition to the common 
understanding of the church as the institution, the church 
for consoling the spirits, or the church for the mission or 


68 Ibid., 64. 
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sacraments. This is the Christians' life of obedience 
through their daily life for a week, and the social role of 
the church through their jobs. He thought that this third 
dimension disappeared in this world. The legacy that the 
church has received from the tradition is not the church 
that functions for those roles, but the church for itself, 
the religious church that supplies one's own need, the 
church that enjoys the ark of Noah, the church only for 
fellowship, the church as the organized institution, that 
is, a kind of ghetto which is separated from the world. 
Self-critiques of the modern churches see this situation as 
the Babylonian captivity, and asks the exodus which means to 
be sent to the world. That is Moltmann's argument of the 
messianic church in The Church in the Power of the Spirit . 
The concept of the exodus church or the messianic church 
seems to come from Moltmann's experiences in the Western 
church, particularly in the German evangelical church. And 
the background of the modern society that he analyzed and 
made a conclusion would be the culture in that area. 

In my cultural background, my culture is on the way to 
modernization. It is also being changed. The church in 
that culture is being changed, for the church is breathing 
together with people in that culture. If the church becomes 
isolated from the society, and has an other worldly 
perspective, she cannot find anything to do in this world. 
Though I cannot say that all the churches in my country are 
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the churches that Moltmann points out, most of them are like 
so. Moltmann*s ecclesiology reminds us of the true meaning 
of the church in this world. As Moltmann emphasizes, the 
church does not resemble this generation, rather, it 
transforms the world, participates in this generation, and 
serves it through doing so. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Role of Korean Immigrant Churches in Southern California 
Background of Korean Tmmigrants 
The Koreans are one of the fastest growing ethnic 
groups in the United States, with the increase due to the 
immigration. Harry Kitano and Roger Daniels divide types of 
Korean immigration to America into three waves: the first 
wave worked on Hawaiian plantations in the early 1900s; the 
second wave consisted of wives of American servicemen, war 
orphans, and students; and the third wave was a result of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1965. 1 "Each of 
the groups is different in its demographic characteristics, 
the conditions surrounding its migration, and the kind of 
America that it entered. Mi 

Among Korean immigrants, the churches have played many 

roles in addition to the religious aspects. They organized 

language schools, taught Korean history, served as community 

centers, and so on. Won Moo Hurh and Kwang Chung Kim well 

describe manifold roles of Korean immigrant churches. 

Many of the reasons for the continued strength of 
the Christian churches in the Korean community 
have not changed. They provide for many needs - 
religious involvement, an identity, and a resource 
for newly arrived immigrants. In addition, they 
provide a place for meeting people and a sanctuary 


1 Harry H. L. Kitano and Roger Daniels, Asian Americans: 
Emerging Minorities (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1988), 
106. 
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for obtaining peace of mind and self-improvement. 

But there have also been some negatives - too much 
gossip, self-interest, schisms, and conflict, as 
well as the constant solicitation for money. 3 

As such, Korean immigrant churches have played positive 

roles in/for the Korean community. Korean immigrant 

churches, however, have had some negative aspects which lead 

them to conflict. 

Roles Plaved by Korean Immigrant Churches 
A Korean Presbyterian Church in Santa Ana 

There are more than 350 Korean pastors in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
denomination, and 59 Korean churches in this denomination 
serve the people in Southern California only. 4 In regard to 
healing Los Angeles after the 1992 civil disturbance, what 
Korean Presbyterian churches have done was superficial, 
rather than practical: making several statements, 
encouraging people to attend the healing programs, and 
collecting money to send to Korean-American Media in Los 
Angeles so that they distribute that money to the Korean 
victims. A couple of weeks after the civil disturbance, the 
Synod of Southern California and Hawaii asked the local 


3 Won Moo Hurh and Kwang Chung Kim, Korean Immigrants in 
America: A Structural Analysis of Ethnic Confinement and 
Adhesive Adaptation (Rutherford, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press, 1984), 188. 

4 1994 Directory of the Korean Presbyterian Church. 
Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) (Louisville: Racial Ethnic 
Ministry Unit, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 1994). 
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churches for information about the victims in the local 
congregations. Receiving the information, they sent a 
seventy-eight-dollar check for each family. I regret that 
was all that this local church did. 5 
An Episcopal Church in Los Ancreles 

The nationalities of the congregation in this church 
are so various that they are from forty-two different 
countries. The majority(45 percent) of the congregation are 
European American, twenty-five percent of them are Afro- 
American, both Hispanic and Asian, most of whom are Koreans, 
are ten percent each, and the rest are Caribbeans. 

This church has an organized Korean ministry, and one 
Korean priest serves the Korean Ministry of this church. 

And he also serves as a chaplain of the attached elementary 
school. This church has continued to work for healing Los 
Angeles with various programs, and has actively participated 
in many programs in its community. 

The first action of this church was to assign the 
committee that would deal with the issue of 1992 civil 
disturbance in Los Angeles, and they assigned this great job 
to "The Outreach Committee.” This Committee started their 
job with a "Special Service of Brotherhood and Reconcilia¬ 
tion” at noon on Friday May 1, 1992, two days after the 
civil disturbance. After the Service, they heard the deep 

5 This case is based on 1992 worship bulletins of this 
church and the monthly newsletters, called "Narrow Door.” 
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concerns from the attendants of that service, but decided to 
watch over the development of the civil disturbance. 

On the same day, the headmaster of the attached 
elementary school sent a memo to parents. In that memo, he 
briefly described the situation and let them know that they 
were doing everything for their children's safety. And he 
also encouraged them to send an offering of non-perishable 
food, and to send checks for use by their clergy in special 
circumstances involving school and parish families who were 
suffering during that time. 

For kids in the attached elementary school, at the 
chapel service, the Korean priest in his sermon to the 
children, spoke of the empty tomb as the real surprise of 
Easter. He talked about emptiness as a vehicle of promise, 
as an instrument of love, as a condition of fulfillment, and 
as a necessary step in recovery. His conclusion was that if 
we were feeling empty as a community then, perhaps Jesus is 
about to tap us on the shoulder, as he did to the disciples 
on that first Easter, and assure us, "Fear not, I am with 
you." At the same chapel, the headmaster reminded the 
children that the story they heard in the church and from 
the Bible spoke to the city's situation in very clear terms. 

For Korean parents of that school, the Korean priest 
sent a separate memo in which he consoled them as one of 
Koreans who were so-called target community in the civil 
disturbance, encouraged them as people who love peace, and, 
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quoting the Scripture, said that the darkness have never won 
over the light. 

The Korean priest, after the civil disturbance, 
organized the special committee among Korean Episcopal 
Churches for healing Los Angeles. In the Los Angeles 
diocese, there are only three Korean Episcopal Churches. 
Together with four Afro-American Episcopal Churches, they 
had a Special Service for Healing and Hope on Saturday, May 
9, 1992. That service was an ecumenical gathering, and 
pastors from the Lutheran church, Presbyterian church, 
Methodist church, in addition to the Episcopal church led 
the service with prayer, with singing, with messages, and 
also with communion. They prayed for joy in God's creation, 
for all sorts and conditions of people, for the human 
family, for the President of the United States and all in 
civil authority, for social justice, and for peace. And at 
the service, they collected a special offering for the use 
of victims. 

Before the Service, representatives from both Korean 
and Afro-American churches had a meeting for dialogue, and 
that dialogue continued after the Service. 

In spite of its outside look, that meeting failed. The 
reason was simple. Korean representatives asked Afro- 
Americans to make an apology to Koreans, and Afro-Americans 
refused to do so. Their emphasis was on who was right or 
who was wrong, rather than on how we could make peace. They 
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did not create a new atmosphere of hope and harmony in the 
community. 

At the end of 1992, this church opened the Adult Forum 
which presented a four-week series on "Re-Building Los 
Angeles." This seems to have been a timely and topical look 
at what is being done to re-build the city of Los Angeles 
following the civil disturbance in April. Four guest 
speakers representing different racial and economic points 
of view shared what their groups were doing, and they 
discussed ways in which this church could become and remain 
involved. 

In addition to the above briefly mentioned events, this 
church, through sermons, newsletters and pastoral letters, 
strongly urged its congregation to participate in various 
programs to heal the city of Los Angeles. 

The following announcement is from the newsletter of 
this church, and this seems to be one example of their 
effort to "do" something. 

"The Great L.A. Clean-Up" 

This is scheduled for April 16, and May 2. All 
over Los Angeles, citizens will take part in all 
kinds of events commemorating Earth Day and 
marking one year after the civil unrest of last 
year. A group of us will be taking part in clean¬ 
up and restoration(for example, tree planting, 
graffiti clean up). To join us and for more 
information, call.... 

Korean Immigrant Churches' Response to the 1992 Civil 
Disturbance in Los Angeles 

I was born and raised in Korea that is composed of one 
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race, and have had few chances to think about racism. For 
the Korean people, other races or people from other 
countries had always been welcomed, for Koreans regarded 
them as their guests to Korea. I, as a Korean, may well 
have expected the same or at least the similar treatment by 
this country, however, the reality was different. What we 
call "racism" was waiting for me when I came to the United 
States. 

In my first semester of my study in the United States 
in 1988, the School community had a racism seminar. In that 
seminar, I said in a small group discussion that I could not 
understand why white and black people did not worship 
together, though they used same language and believed in the 
same God. In retrospect, how naive I was, and how even 
stupid I wasl For me, I did not understand any concept of 
hostile racism. 

In the same semester, I was taking English as a Second 
Language (ESL) class at the other school across mine. One 
day, the ESL instructor said that American culture had been 
contaminated by the immigrants. Her saying made me 
frustrated. How come she could say so? Did she totally 
look down on the international students? Did I have to stay 
and study here? My heart was too full for words. 

As the semester went on, I was accustomed to the 
situation around me. If other races looked down on me, I 
ignored, and also looked down on them. That was a difficult 
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situation to overcome. I understood that doing so could not 
be a solution. 

After the Korean War in 1950, my country Korea has been 
divided by different ideologies, even after the Cold War was 
over. We need to break the wall between North Korea and 
South Korea. But the problem is that each side wants to 
conquer the counter part, rather than to make a peaceful 
union. Religious leaders as well as politicians in the 
South blame the North and argue that the North should be 
evangelized and the people in the North should be liberated 
from the dictator Kim Ilsung's regime. And the people in 
the North have the same attitude against the South. 

Since my college years in Korea, I could not have 
avoided seeing conflicts and struggles. When I was a 
college student, we could not finish each semester as 
scheduled. Every semester was interrupted by students' 
protests and demonstrations against the government to pull 
down then Korean president. 

One of the most important virtues in the oriental 
culture is to respect all the elderly and one's teacher. To 
respect one's teacher is very important. It is not allowed 
for student to disobey his/her teacher. Extremely speaking, 
even stepping down one's teacher's shadow is to blame. But, 
in my college years, this kind of value system had begun to 
be collapsed. The students, blaming their teachers as the 
political puppet of the government, began to protest against 
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them, and even to terrorize their teachers. That was a very 
sad and unacceptable situation to me. 

I changed the shift, and had a chance to study abroad. 
For me, ironically, it was another unfortunate thing that 
the State of California has a various ethnic groups and I 
had to confront with the conflicts among them, most of which 
are caused from their misunderstanding of other cultures, 
customs, and so on. It seemed to me that each group were 
forming a kind of ghetto where each ethic group get along by 
themselves. 

Joseph C. Hough, Jr. defines that "racism consists of 
behavior that is directed toward a minority group which does 
not have the power to resist adequately." 6 It seems to me 
that racism should be understood from the perspective of 
liberation and justice, and be overcome not by struggles or 
fights, but by reconciliation. In this, the ethnic 
minority's role and effort are very important to eliminate 
racism. It is because when the felt minority challenge this 
issue seriously, it makes the unfelt majority respond to 
this accordingly. 

When the 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles 
occurred, I was surprised at Korean-owned stores being 
attacked by reportedly Afro-American people. Before the 

6 Joseph C. Hough, Jr., "The Problem of Racism - Another 
Look", photocopy, n.d., 1. This article was distributed for 
a racism workshop at the School of Theology at Claremont on 
27 Oct. 1988. 
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civil disturbance, there was a verdict about Korean merchant 
Soon Ja Du's shooting Afro-American girl. The judgment was 
'not guilty' and Afro-Americans were so upset and angry. 

Watching the development of that verdict, I felt that 
the church should have done something. On the front line of 
the protest and threatening Korean stores, there was a 
minister, who was a leader of a Afro-American organization. 

I could not understand why he as a minister led the 
situation to the conflict rather than the peaceful solution 
or the reconciliation. It seems to me that he was a 
trouble-maker, and he exploited the Afro-American people for 
his own interests. 

I thought that Soon Ja Du's verdict would make other 
Korean-owned stores targets during the civil disturbance, 
for the media reported that Koreans were targets and Afro- 
Americans set fire and looted Korean stores. But, the facts 
were different. About a year later, the Los Anaeles Times 
reported as follows: 

Only 38% of those arrested by the LAPD were African- 
Americans. Within both the city and county juris¬ 
dictions, Latinos constituted the largest group of 
arrestees - 51 % and 45 %, respectively. Municipal 
Court data show that more Spanish-surname individu¬ 
als were charged with arson than blacks. Meanwhile, 
the large contingent of Anglos arrested (1,447 of 
nearly 13% of the county total) belies the idea 
that whites were merely passive bystanders or vic¬ 
tims. The Crips, after all, did not loot Hollywood 
Boulevard. 7 


7 Mike Davis, "Ignore Riot Mythology and Deal with Real 
L.A.," Los Anaeles Times . 28 March 1993, M6. 
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The reality is that the media, whose intention we 
cannot know, always mentions the race whenever the bad 
incidents happened, and most of suspects, according to the 
media, are Afro-Americans, Hispanics, or in the Orange 
County, Vietnamese. These reports have people understand 
that those ethnic groups are criminals or at least crime- 
related people. 

In regard to the movie. Dragon: The Bruce Lee Story , 
based on the true story, a Chinese woman, Elizabeth Wong, 
wrote about it. Her argument was to remove the hyphen to 
designate the ethnic groups such as Chinese-American or 
Vietnamese-American, etc. 8 She also mentions from the movie 
in which the prospective mother-in-law worries about 
potential half-breed children from the unsavory alliance 
between her daughter and the Chinese-American Bruce Lee. 

And Wong focused on Lee's response that his children will be 
born in America, their mother is American, he is American 
(Lee was born in the United States and thus had a birth 
certificate), and they will be American. So Wong said, "Not 
Chinese-American, just American"; and she rejected the 
hyphen. 

But, what I was bothered from that movie was after that 
scene. Against Lee's answer which Wong focused on, Lee's 
prospective mother-in-law said that Lee was an American 

8 Elizabeth Wong, "A Real American Me at the Movies," Los 
Angeles Times . 12 May 1993, B9. 
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"citizen" though, he was not an American. The racial wall 
was too high for minorities to break. Why do we fight 
against each other? 

The problem that I found from that movie in regard to 
the racial exclusiveness was not limited within the white 
people. In that movie, Lee established Rung Fu Institute 
and recruited people to teach Rung Fu. One day, the Chinese 
group in San Francisco asked Lee not to teach Rung Fu to 
other races. They say to Lee, "Do not teach Rung Fu to 
Blacks or Whites. They are our enemies, and thus you should 
not tell them our secrets." This is the reality among 
ourselves. Each race thinks of themselves only, and is not 
going to share. If this thinking pattern continues, our 
society would bring us continuous struggles. 

What can and should we Christians do to remove the wall 
among races? How can we react to the 1992 civil disturbance 
in Los Angeles? As an individual, we have to have a concept 
that all the races had been created by one God with the 
purpose of harmonizing themselves so that we can make the 
beautiful world. We need to remind the meaning of Jesus* 
saying that "Love your neighbors as you love yourself." We 
need to participate in the suffering that our neighbors 
face. I regret that a number of my people who did not live 
in the disturbance area were not interested in the 1992 
civil disturbance in Los Angeles, though many of their 
people were victims. That is the problem. We did not have 
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a concept of brothers and sisters under one God. We need to 
participate in the suffering of our brothers and sisters. 
Each individual had better develop a healthy sense of pride 
of their racial identity. Racial issue is not a matter of 
superiority or inferiority, but the misconception has led us 
to the racial conflict. 

One article in Time magazine shows us how important the 
pride of racial identity is. Quoting psychologist Darlene 
Powell-Hopson's experiment using black and white Cabbage 
Patch dolls in 1985, Jack E. White said, "65% of the black 
children preferred white dolls. 'Black is dirty,' one 
youngster explained.” 9 How sad it is! There must be 
something wrong. All of us in this society are fully 
responsible for it. As an individual, parents need to do 
something, and have to react properly to the attitude of 
their children. During the 1992 civil disturbance, people 
just looked on kids' bringing out merchandises from the 
broken stores. What did our parents do for that? 

Churches have to play the central role in responding to 
the 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles. Churches have to 
remain as a conscience of the whole society, so that people 
may listen to their voices. Churches are not only a place 
to collect and distribute food and clothing, etc., but also 
a place to lead people to the right direction. The problem 

9 Jack E. White, "Growing Up in Black and White," Time . 

17 May 1993, 48. 
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is cultural difference and language, not the color of skin. 
The issue of the 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles, in a 
sense, was not a racial issue, but a socio-economic issue. 
But, the media led people only to the racial conflict. As 
soon as the people started set-fire and looting, the media 
focused on their argument that the angry Afro-Americans set 
fire to Korean owned stores, and Korean merchants were 
defending their stores with gun. How could they judge the 
reason of the civil disturbance so quickly, even though 
people were still making all the efforts to know the cause 
and to get the solution? Was that so simple? People's rage 
is an issue of justice, and their act of looting is an issue 
of economy. So we had better look at the 1992 civil 
disturbance in Los Angeles with the socio-economic 
perspective, rather than with the racially biased 
perspective. We need to find a way to relieve people's 
rage. That may be what we call reconciliation. 

To be reconciled, we need to think of the first 
relationship among races. In the Los Angeles area, what was 
the relationship between Afro-Americans and Koreans, between 
Afro-Americans and Hispanics, between Hispanics and Koreans, 
and so on? Was there visible relationship? For Koreans, as 
I mentioned at the beginning of this section, Americans have 
been welcomed in the name of what we call blood-tie- 
relationship, for American army helped them and fight for 
them during the Korean War. The late conflict between Afro- 
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Americans and Koreans is a result of mutual misunder¬ 
standing of each culture. And in addition to it, people 
often think that one person represents the whole group. We 
should avoid making one incident absolute. To recover the 
good relationship and to be reconciled, leaders of each 
racial group have to make their efforts to help people 
understand cultural differences, and Korean immigrant 
churches can be a help in this regard. 

Politicians have to lead people to the positive side of 
Los Angeles life. We can enjoy and share the interracial 
dynamics, multiethnic friendships with all the cultural 
variety. Each community leaders offer various inter¬ 
community activities for mutual understanding of cultural 
differences. These may improve interracial relationships. 
Politicians also have to make people realize that we cannot 
wait for somebody who will solve the problems all at once. 
People in Los Angeles are subjects, not objects to solve the 
problems that this city has. People in Los Angeles have to 
take full responsibility to recover from the 1992 civil 
disturbance. People in Los Angeles have to realize that the 
future of them depends on their efforts. For all of these, 
people have to do something as an individual response, as an 
institutional response, and as an political response. 

In summary, I would like to suggest how we can respond to 
the 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles as follows: 

1. As an individual Christian, we need to understand 
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God's creation, and the concept of neighbors, brothers and 
sisters properly. We also need to reject the racial 
exclusiveness, in order not to form an racial ghetto. Each 
individual had better develop a sound sense of pride of 
their racial identity, and understand that race is not an 
issue of superiority or inferiority. We need to have a 
pride of our own racial identity. 

2. As an institutional response, churches have to play 
the central role in responding to the 1992 civil distur¬ 
bance. Churches could not have played a positive role 
during the disturbance. Churches are not only a place of 
shelter, but also an institution that leads people to the 
right direction. Churches need to play a role to narrow the 
cultural gap among different races. Churches are to make 
peace in the society, and are not to make trouble. 

3. As an political response, politics has to lead 
people to the positive side of Los Angeles life. Los 
Angeles is not a headquarter of crimes. Multicultural and 
multiracial community can be a strong point, rather than a 
weak point. Politicians need to be concerned about 
improving the interracial relationships. 

For all of the above, people in Los Angeles, regardless 
of their cultures, languages, and races, should be subjects. 
People in Los Angeles are fully responsible for recovering 
from the 1992 civil disturbance. People in Los Angeles have 
nobody to blame for the disturbance. 
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Conflicts Inside Korean Immigrant Churches 

Some Koreans with the negative views against Korean 
churches cynically say, "Korean immigrant churches are 
easily broken"; and also say that they do not attend the 
church because they do not want to be involved in those 
conflicts. This is a shameful situation for Korean 
Christians. 

Chang-Wook Choi, in his article, "Conflicts of Korean 
Immigrant Churches," describes conflicts among Korean 
immi grant churches as some unavoidable circumstances. 10 He, 
in terms of causes of those conflicts, talks about three 
things: to have different and personal goals with the 
church, to disagree in regard to the priority and 
expectation in the church, and to ignore the church's 
purpose of her existence. 11 Korean churches, according to 
Choi, have regarded the cause of conflicts inside the church 
as the evidence of not being blessed, and the u^de. irable 
and the demon-possessed situation. 12 

Choi attempts to classify patterns of conflicts as 
follows: 13 


10 Chang-Wook Choi, "Conflicts of Korean Immigrant 
Churches," in Korean American Ministry , ed. Sang Hyun Lee 
(Louisville: Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 1987). 

11 Ibid., 191. 

12 Ibid., 192. 

13 Ibid., 192-94. 
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1. Language barrier, totally different circumstances, 
untrained job, dangers in life, and uncertain future could 
make Korean immigrant to have inferiority complex, 
desperation and frustration, which could interfere balances 
in thinking. This pattern of uneasy feelings or psychologi¬ 
cal uneasiness could be suddenly exploded in the church. 

2. Sixty eight percent of Korean immigrant church 
members began to attend the church four years after their 
immigration into the United States. They have not trained 
well in the church setting, and this have led to the 
conflict: old members vs. new members, Korean traditional 
way vs. Americanized way, etc. Those sixty-eight percent of 
Korean immigrant church members are not accustomed to the 
church tradition. They sometimes confuse the church setting 
with the secular setting. 

3. Polarity in faith patterns, such as conservatives or 
liberals, too much emphasis on the work of Holy Spirit, and 
true Gospel or not, is one of causes in conflicts. 

4. There exists invisible class consciousness inside 
the church. 
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CHAPTER 4 

New Images of the Church: In Pursuit of Reconciliation 

As we have discussed, even though there exist more than 
seven hundred Korean immigrant churches in Southern 
California, there also exist so many conflicts and struggles 
among Korean people and between Koreans and other ethnic 
groups. 

To overcome conflicts and to make peace are urgent 
tasks of the church. They are Christians* social responsi¬ 
bility and moral duty. In relation to this, the church 
commitment to peacemaking is specifically emphasized in 
today's situation. Peacemaking is not an optional commit¬ 
ment, rather, it is a requirement which is assigned to the 
Korean immigrant churches. 

Emilio Castro, in Sent Free , argues that "the mission 
of the church is the mission of the Kingdom of God. Within 
the perspective of the Kingdom,... .we are sent free to be 
signs of the Kingdom, witnessing to its presence in our 
midst and awaiting its coming in the future." 1 According to 
him, "the Kingdom of God is the central biblical category 
which gives content and direction to our missionary 
vocation. Our goal is the Kingdom. The church is called to 
serve the Kingdom, to be privileged instrument of that 
Kingdom, called in fact to exist for the sake of the 

1 Emilio Castro, Sent Free (Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1985), ix. 
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Kingdom ." 2 However, the Kingdom perspective is not simply 
church-centered nor is anthropocentric in pursuit of the 
holistic mission of the church. Rather, it is theocentric 
and pursues the totality of God's creation. He points out 
that "if the concern of the church is not for the Kingdom 
but for itself, at that moment, of course, the whole 
dimension of evangelism is lost." 3 In this regard, the 
traditional church which is mainly oriented to the forming 
of the institution and organization has failed in seeking 
new society. It seems to me that the Kingdom of God 
perspective certainly sheds new light on the guideline of 
mission to the church. 

Castro illustrates well the situation of the Korean 
churches. "On the one hand, there are successful stories of 
church growth and, on the other stories of persons related 
to urban industrial mission who are paying the price for 
organizing the poor to struggle for their rights." 4 

It is quite right when Castro argues that "we cannot be 
satisfied with any theological approach that would interpret 
our situation without reference to the destiny of other 
people and other cultures. Because the world has become 
smaller, the vision of God has become bigger. We are 


2 Ibid., 18. 

3 Ibid., 44. 

4 Ibid., 7. 
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convinced that God's concern is for the whole of reality and 
not just for the particular group to which we belong. 1,5 
Therefore, the holistic understanding of the mission of the 
church in relation to the context is essential in the 
perspective of the Kingdom of God. 

For the new image of the church that pursues the role 
of reconciliation, I would like to emphasize that Korean 
immigrant churches had better focus on the people's struggle 
in the specific situation and the role of reconciliation for 
that situation. 

It is clear that Korean immigrant churches have to play 
the role of reconciliation. However, it is doubtful that 
today's churches, which are well institutionalized and 
organized, can integrate issues that they are involved 
effectively. Therefore, we must try to seek new forms of 
the church which are not oriented to the forming of the 
institution and organization of the church, but oriented to 
the forming of new society. It can be accomplished when we 
try to embody our commitment to the issues. The role of 
Korean immigrant churches is very important. 

Peter C. Hodgson, in Revisioninq the Church , arguing 
that "the task of this book is to take up the agenda of a 
new ecclesiology, a new theology of the church," says, "The 
stress will fall more upon the public than the private, the 


5 Ibid., 71. 
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social than the individual, liberation than liberty, 
equality than hierarchy, inquiry than authority, praxis them 
theory, the ecumenical than the provincial, the plural than 
the monolithic, the global them the national, the ecological 
them the anthropological. 1,6 

After discussing the church both in the classic emd in 

the new paradigm, Hodgson is rasing several questions: 

What would a theology of ministry look like if the 
features of the new paradigm we have been discuss¬ 
ing were taken seriously? What are the implica¬ 
tions for ministry of our rethinking the "essence” 
of ecclesial community as it relates to the histo- 
ricality and sociality of the church, the global 
struggle for liberation, the ecumenical movement 
within Christianity, and the encounter among world 
religions?’ 

And he also makes some tentative answers as a series of 
theses. 

"We face a crisis in church leadership today." 6 7 8 Here, 
he deals with some problems in theological education, being 
a minister as a profession, the expectation of the 
congregation, and so on. According to him, however, "One 
hopeful but limited sign may be the growing number of 
second-career theological students who are turning to the 


6 Peter C. Hodgson, Revisioninq the Church: Ecclesial 
Freedom in the New Paradigm (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1988), 17. 

7 Ibid., 97. 

8 Ibid. 
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ministry with a recognition of what its potentialities 
are." 9 If the church is going to lead and transform the 
whole world, the quality of theological education as well as 
students as future leaders is very important. 

"The fundamental purpose of ministry is to guide and 
serve the process of ecclesial formation, ecclesial 
preservation, and ecclesial mission - that is, to enable the 
church to realize its ecclesial essence, to be a community 
of faith, hope, and love, a sign and sacrament of the 
kingdom of God." 10 And the purpose of ministry is to enable 
the church to be the church. Hodgson, using the vessel and 
the treasure as metaphors, continues to say, "The treasure 
without the vessel is dissipated in formless ways; the 
vessel without the treasure is merely an empty container. 1,11 
Without the church's being the vessel with the treasure, the 
church cannot play the role as the church. 

"The fundamental role of ministry is that of leadership 
- leadership in the community of Jesus Christ." 12 He 
proposes a democratic-participative-secular model of 
ministerial office as distinguished from a hierarchical- 
authoritarian-sacerdotal model. This model is fit not only 
to the practice of the early church, but also to the new 


9 Ibid., 98. 


10 

11 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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paradigm. 

"The minister is a nurturer of interpretive and 
transformative appropriations of Christian texts in light of 
the contemporary situation." 13 The minister has to interpret 
the Texts for the congregation. In doing this, what she/he 
should not forget is that she/he has to think of the 
contemporary situation, interpreting the texts. 

"The minister is a nurturer of a dialectic between 
Eucharist and human solidarity, between sacrament and 
service, spirituality and liberation, liturgy and life, 
caring and justice." 14 

"The minister is a nurturer of ecumenical and world 
openness. 1,15 

For all of the above six, the role of the minister and 
her/his ministry are playing a important role for the 
church. What kind of role have the church and the minister 
to play in this context? 

I dare to say that is the role of "reconciliation." If 
people are oppressed, they should be liberated. But, for 
the liberation of them, if the church makes another 
struggle, that is not desirable. It is desirable that the 
church suggest the true reality, standing one step back and 


13 Ibid., 100. 


14 Ibid., 101. 


15 


Ibid. 
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keeping the authority. The church, as the leader in the 
society and in the world, should attempt to reconcile both 
parties. Justice is necessary for reconciliation. If the 
church is not just, struggles would not be stopped. When 
the church tries to reconcile struggles, there should be 
love. And in the process of reconciliation, we can find 
hope for the future. Then, we can get peace among people. 

As I mentioned in Chapter 1, we can define the word 
"reconciliation" as "the act of establishing friendship and 
peace by removing enmity, and the resulting state of 
oneness," according to The Interpreters Dictionary of the 
Bible . 16 This word can be used especially of interpersonal, 
racial, social, and political relationships, in addition to 
the reconciliation of human beings to God. My personal 
understanding of the word "reconciliation" is that this word 
means to find the first relationship which is later 
corrupted or twisted by something wrong. According to the 
book of Genesis in the Old Testament, when God created the 
world, God said after each creation that it was good. If we 
have maintained this good state, we might have the peaceful 
world around us, we do not have to pursue the role of 
reconciliation, and we might not have the church. There 
might be no problem. But, unfortunately, there was a Satan, 
Adam and Eve were violating God's rule, and there had been a 

16 "Reconciliation," Interpreter's Dictionary of the 
Bible . 728. 
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wall between human beings and God Him/Herself. 

For the recovery of the first state of the creation 
that it was good, God has sent Jesus Christ to this world 
that needs to be recovered through reconciliation. In 
Christ, God was reconciling the world to Him/Herself, 
entrusting to us the message of reconciliation. Jesus 
Christ was God's agent of reconciliation, and what he showed 
us through his life was the way how to reconcile. We, 
Christians, confess that we want to follow Jesus. Christian 
community wants to follow Jesus. What was Jesus' life? It 
was the life of reconciliation. So the church should play 
the role of reconciliation. 

There have been so many conflicts and struggles in this 
world. They are sometimes resulted from the injustice, 
sometimes from people's greed, and sometimes from 
misunderstanding each other. Whenever those conflicts 
happened, what had the church done for them? In the 
situation in my country Korea, the church has ignored those 
situations due to the pursuit of their own salvation, the 
church has been on the one side whether it is the side of 
the justice or not, or the church has stood on the front 
line to break the injustice. The church has had two 
extremes. One is only directed toward the Heaven, and 
another is only directed toward the Earth. The former 
always shouts for their own salvation, while the latter 
always shouts for the salvation of society. There is 
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nothing between them. I think this is one reason why there 
have been endless protests and struggles in my country and 
around us, even though there are so many churches and even 
so many growing churches. There is not the third party. 
Third party does not exist. There is nobody who can step 
back and look at the situation. There is nobody who can 
show them the way to follow. For, everybody has been 
involved in struggles. There has been nobody between two 
extremes. If Jesus was not existing, we might not still 
reconcile with God. We need the agent of reconciliation. 

Jesus Christ who showed the way of reconciliation has 
said something about the solution, and has shown us the 
truth, whenever the problem happened. What does the church 
have to do? If the church refuse to play the role of 
reconciliation in this world, we will be led to the end of 
the world, and that end surely is the destructive one. 

There is nothing or no one to play this role except the 
church. This role of reconciliation is the mission of the 
church. 

The church is the place where people keep the memory of 
Jesus Christ. Our living circumstances are important for 
our understanding of the mission. "Christian Identity is 
forged by the living practice of Christians in their 
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world." 17 Joseph Hough, Jr. and John Cobb, Jr.'s book 
suggests well some guiding images for the church of the 
future. 

They see "the Church as a Human Community." 18 The 
church is one of human institutions, so it can have human 
characteristics. "The character of the church as a human 
community means that members of the church are bound 
together in ways that transcend their own autonomy. As in 
other human communities, they are united with one another 
without violating their individuality. 1,19 According to Karl 
Barth, the four aspects of the basic form of human community 
are eye-to-eye relationships, mutual speech and hearing, 
mutual assistance, and the attitudinal stance toward 
community life. 20 

They see "the Church as a Caring Community." 21 "The 
church is not simply a community of caring people, but a 
community dedicated to mutual caring and ordering its life 
to that end." 22 Characteristics of our modern society can 


17 Joseph C. Hough, Jr. and John B. Cobb, Jr. Christian 
Identity and Theological Education (Chico, Calif.: Scholars 
Press, 1985), 49. 

18 Ibid., 50. 

19 Ibid. 

70 See Hough and Cobb, 50-52. 

21 Ibid., 52. 

22 Ibid. 
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be represented by loneliness and alienation. There are 
various needs among people. But "in dealing with many o£ 
these needs, other institutions will play a larger role than 
the church will." 23 Some expectations to the church from 
other institutions are worship, meditation, and prayer. 

Among these, worship will be the center. 

The Church can be seen as an "Evangelistic 
Community. 1,24 If there are no more converted people, 
Christianity will disappear as the time goes by. "Too often 
the telling of the distorted story is called evangelism, 
with the result that this word has itself become almost 
unusable. True evangelism is offering the good news to all 
who may benefit from it." 25 This story should be good news 
not only for itself but also for the whole world. 

They see "the Church for the World." 26 Good news shows 
us God's manifestation around us. And the memory of Jesus 
Christ "can never be in the world....the church as church is 
for the world" 27 The church cannot be alienated from the 
world. If the church is alienated from the whole world, the 
church cannot play its role. "The relationship between 


23 

Ibid. 


24 

Ibid., 

53 

25 

Ibid., 

54 

26 

Ibid., 

55 

27 

Ibid. 
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creation and covenant becomes important. The biblical 
notion of creation is grounded in the covenant by which the 
community came into being, but at the same time the biblical 
accounts make clear hat covenant is for the sake of the 
whole creation." 28 The whole creation including human 
beings as well as the nature should share the final 
salvation. 

The Church is "for the Poor. 1,29 The Bible emphasizes 
both universality and particularity. God chose the Israel 
as a whole, but among them, Jesus was concerned particularly 
about the poor. "Not only were the poor to be included in 
the covenant people, they were the object of God's special 
concern. God is God for the poor, and the people of God are 
the people for the poor - living, working, and moving on 
their behalf." 30 According to Gustavo Gutierrez, what 
"being the church" really means, being with the poor, being 
for the poor even at the risk of itself, and listening to 
the poor. 31 The church can be the hope for the poor, and 
the reverse is also true. 


- 8 Ibid., 56. 

29 Ibid., 57. 

30 Ibid., 59. 

31 Gustavo Gutierrez, "The Poor in the Church," in Towards 
a Church of the Poor: The Work of an Ecumenical Group on the 
Church and the Poor , ed. Julio de Santa Ana (Geneva: 
Commission on the Churches* Participation in Development, 
World Council of Churches, 1979), 122. 
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They suggest "the Church for All Peoples." 32 The term 
poor implies those who lack the adequate economic goods, the 
oppressed, the alienated, the racially discriminated. "A 
church for all peoples is a church in which not only ethnic 
minorities have positions of influence and power but also in 
which the bible is read through eyes open to the many 
traditions of human suffering." 33 We can see the global 
church in the church for all peoples. 

They do not overlook "the Church for Women." 34 Forms of 
the oppressed are various: poverty, race, and gender. Women 
make up the large portion among church members though, 
ironically enough, the church is normally led by men. "But 
simply replacing men leaders with women does not capture the 
full meaning of a church for women." 35 The important thing, 

I think, is that every office in the church should be open 
to women, and it does not matter how many women are involved 
in the current church leadership. The openness is crucial. 
And even in many denominations, ordinations for women are 
not allowed. What we have to note is that "Jesus treated 
women with notable respect as persons." 36 And in the 


32 Hough and Cobb, 60. 

33 Ibid., 62. 

34 Ibid., 63. 

35 Ibid., 64. 

36 Ibid., 63. 
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earliest Christian communities, women played very important 
roles. The church for women "will free men as well as women 
from false ideas of human and divine power, from needs to 
subject, control, and dominate both women and nature, from 
the false sense of separated, isolated selfhood intensified 
in the Enlightenment, from estrangement from their own 
bodies, from an ascetic spirituality, and from the 
repression of natural and healthy feelings with which all 
this is associated. The liberation of women will be the 
liberation of men as well." 37 

They see "the Church as Integrator": 38 The global 
character of the church cannot be emphasized too much. "The 
unity of the church is expressed in its concern for the 
whole world, .... the word of the church is about the whole 
world and to the world as a whole." 39 And "the church today 
cannot reclaim all science and scholarship, but the church 
can ally itself with the movement of thought that is 
recovering the awareness of the interdependence and 
interconnectedness of all things." 40 

They suggest "the Church as a Community of 


37 Ibid., 65. 


38 

39 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid., 67. 
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Repentance.” 41 There is a gap between the call of the church 
and the response to it. It is painful to notice it. "God's 
creative-redemptive activity in the church is experienced as 
the forgiveness of the past and the transformation of the 
present by the power of love." 41 

They see the Church as the Community of Holiness." 43 
This is "the community within which the Christian character 
is both nurtured and expressed by the practice of distinctly 
Christian virtues - faith, hope and love." 44 The community 
of holiness is the community of faith, hope, and love. 

And, they put "the Church as Worshiping Community." 45 
The church as worshiping community gathers together to 
celebrate God's creative-redemptive works, and in memory of 
Jesus Christ. Through worship, Christians can make a 
relationship with God as well as their neighbors. To love 
God is to love their neighbors. "Worship is the practice of 
the community of the people of God by which they reaffirm 
their tradition as a living tradition, one in which God is 
met ever anew." 46 


Ibid. 


Ibid., 
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CHAPTER 5 
Conclusion 

The 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles was truly a 
response by various segments of the city to the deep 
disparities in power that divide people in Los Angeles. 
Recovering from those disparities and hostilities will be 
achieved only if the reconciliation among people in Los 
Angeles through deep and sustaining links of cooperation is 
forged among the area's ethnic communities. 

For the Korean immigrants, churches are places to meet 
Korean people and to get some helpful information for their 
lives. Compared to churches in their homeland Korea, the 
number of churches in Southern California is not small. 
However, in terms of influences to the community, it is 
doubtful that churches in Southern California are 
influential to Korean immigrants. 

When people have concerns on injustice, or such issues 
that directly or indirectly affect lives of Korean people, 
Korean immigrant churches could not have been places of 
comfort and encouragement for them. Rather, Korean 
immigrant churches, in some ways, added more troubles. They 
have been directly involved in troubles, and sometimes they 
themselves were places of conflicts. They have been a part 
of the conflicts, not having authority when people need to 
be led to reconciliation. 

Few Koreans would listen to the voice of Korean 
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immigrant church, and trust their leadership. What made 
this situation? Why did Korean immigrant churches lose 
their leadership? How can they get their leadership? 

When we simply say that church is essentially 
communion, fellowship, or the event, we might overlook the 
importance to think our faith and life together. The danger 
is that we might separate our life from our faith. 

Avery Dulles suggests five models of the church. We 
think about the church as institution. Here, the focus is 
on the visible structure of the church. The powers and 
functions of this model of church are teaching, sanctifying, 
and governing. The beneficiaries of this model are members 
themselves of the church. 

Mystical communion is the next model that we can think 
about. This model rules out the notion of the church as 
institution, and is supported by two images, the image of 
the Body of Christ and the image of the People of God. The 
goal of this model is spiritual. The church in this model 
is a mystical community that is in union with God. 

The next model that Dulles suggests is the church as 
sacrament. Human beings are, regardless of their intention, 
belonging to some types of community. The church is 
understood as the visible manifestation of the grace of 
Christ in human community. 

Proclamation of the Word of God is the mission of the 
church. In this sense, the next model is the church as 
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herald. The content of the message that the church as 
herald delivers is the key in this model. The church can 
have an authority in that her voice comes from God. 

Dulles sees the church as servant as the last model he 
suggests. A difference of this model from other four is 
that the beneficiaries of the church's action can be all the 
people. Membership increase is not a matter. The matter is 
to help those who need. 

From the different perspective to see the church, 

Jurgen Moltmann talks about the messianic and the 
trinitarian understanding of the church. He puts emphasis 
on the church's responsibility of the society and attempts 
to understand the church in a new way. He argues that the 
church could serve and love it not only by serving it but by 
transforming it. 

The feature of the church as the messianic community 
does not come from the church itself, but is based upon the 
sending of Jesus Christ from the triune God. Jesus' 
messianic mission is fulfilled in his death, has a force 
through his resurrection, and becomes the mission of the 
church. For this mission, the church cannot avoid the 
conflict with the world, the conflict between the powers of 
the past and the future, and the conflict between the 
oppression and the liberation. Its aim is to liberate the 
people for the exodus in the name of the coming kingdom. 

The church is the community of the liberated, the community 
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of the repented, and the community of the people of hope. 

Moltmann divides his messianic understanding of the 
church into four dimensions. 

The church is the church of Jesus Christ. So the 
church has to confess its recognition of its being ruled by 
him. 

The church is the missionary church. The church does 
not have a mission, and rather the mission of Christ founded 
the church. The mission of the church is grounded on 
Christ's mission. The goal of the church is not expanding 
its institution or being glorified itself, but spreading the 
kingdom of God. 

The church is the ecumenical church. The ecumenical 
movement pursues the visible oneness of the Christian 
church. Coming closer to Christ can bring churches from 
different traditions together. 

The church is the political church. Political 
dimension cannot be excluded in the mission of the church. 
Here, the word "political" means a Christianization of the 
church's politics. 

In terms of the trinitarian understanding of the 
church, Moltmann defines the church in history in four 
aspects. The first aspect is the church and the difference 
between faith and experience. The church in history is in 
the tension between faith and experience. The second aspect 
is the church in the history of the Holy Spirit. He 
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explains here the meaning of the history of Christ and of 
the Holy Spirit. The third aspect is the church under the 
spell of the signs of the times. Moltmann suggests exodus 
tradition and apocalyptic tradition as biblical traditions, 
exodus tradition as the positive signs and apocalyptic as 
the negative signs. The fourth aspect is the church in the 
trinitarian history of God. Jesus' messianic sending 
returns to the Father God's sending him, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit is traced back to its being sent by God, and to 
the eternal procession within the Trinity. In sending the 
Son and the Spirit, the Trinity represents itself, and at 
the same time opens to the history and the experience of the 
history. Moltmann also talks about the union of God. Both 
the sending and the glorification are the triune God's 
salvific work. The Spirit works for the union with the 
glorification. He explains his understanding of the church 
in the triune God's participation in the history. The 
church does not resemble this generation, rather, it 
transforms the world, participates in this generation, and 
serves it through doing so. 

As summarized in the above, the church has various 
aspects. Discussing what Korean immigrant churches have 
done in Southern California, we can find more roles 
necessary. 

Among Korean immigrants, the churches have played many 
roles in addition to their own religious aspect. They 
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organized language schools, taught Korean history, served as 
community centers, and so on. In spite of those positive 
roles that they played, there were some negative aspects 
like too much gossip, self-interest, schisms, and conflict. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
denomination is one of the main stream denomination. There 
are more than 350 Korean pastors in this denomination, and 
59 Korean immigrant churches belong to it in Southern 
California only. As a local church in Santa Ana, in regard 
to the 1992 civil disturbance in Los Angeles, that Korean 
immigrant church did little to heal the civil disturbance. 

On the other hand, one Episcopal church that has a 
department of Korean ministry in Los Angeles area shows many 
and continued efforts to respond to the civil disturbance. 
Their leadership, intent to do something in the community, 
and follow-up actions are different from other churches. 

Conflicts exist not only outside the church, but inside 
the church. Chang-Wook Choi, in terms of conflicts of 
Korean immigrant churches, talks about three things as 
causes of them: to have different and personal goals with 
the church, to disagree in regard to the priority and 
expectation in the church, and to ignore the church's 
purpose of her existence. He also attempts to classify 
patterns of such conflicts: uneasy feelings or psychological 
uneasiness, confusion the church setting with the secular, 
polarities in faith patterns, and the invisible class 
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consciousness inside the church. 

Korean immigrant churches, as others may be so, have 
many troubles inside, and do not play a certain roles in the 
community. To get the leadership, and to have authority 
among Korean community, what types of the church do Korean 
immigrant churches have to be? 

The church commitment to peacemaking is specifically 
emphasized in today's situation. Peacemaking is not an 
optional commitment, rather, it is a requirement which is 
assigned to the Korean immigrant churches. For the new 
image of the church that pursues the role of reconciliation, 
Korean immigrant churches had better focus on the people's 
struggle in the specific situation and the role of 
reconciliation for that situation. 

Peter C. Hodgson, discussing the church both in the 
classic and in the new paradigm, points out some issues such 
as a crisis in church leadership, to enable the church to 
realize its ecclesial essence, leadership as the fundamental 
role of ministry, and the minister as a nurturer. 

The role of the Korean immigrant church that is 
required in this setting of Southern California is the role 
of "reconciliation." The Korean immigrant church had better 
suggest the true reality, standing one step back and keeping 
the authority. The church, as the leader in the society and 
in the world, should attempt to reconcile both parties. 
Justice is necessary for reconciliation. If the church is 
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not just, struggles would not be stopped. There have been 
so many conflicts and struggles in this world. When we face 
conflicts, what had the church done for them? 

Hough and Cobb suggest some guiding images for the 
church of the future, such as thhe church as a human 
community, as a caring community, as an evangelistic 
community, for the world, for the poor, for all peoples, for 
women, as integrator, as a community of repentance, as the 
community of holiness, and as worshiping community. 

Korean Americans are one of the most misunderstood 
ethnic groups in America. Korean Americans are often 
perceived as "gun-shooting merchants." They were often 
stereotyped as being rude, disrespectful and greedy. 

Distorted images and stereotypes against Korean 
Americans were constantly projected by the media - we saw 
one of examples during the 1992 Los Angeles Civil Unrest - 
that made Korean-owned shops become targets of racism, 
looting and vandalism. 

Now, we can think of practical ways to help Korean 
immigrant churches play a role as a reconciling community, 
and take a leadership among Korean Americans. 

Language training . Most conflicts are resulted from 
misunderstanding. Different races have different cultures. 
Korean mmiilgc&Btarhavesaltiedfiremt cultural background, 
which sometimes cannot be understood or can be misunderstood 
by other races who have different cultural background. Some 
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Korean immigrants as late comers to America, however, do not 
have a tool, which is to speak in English fluently, to clear 
away misunderstanding. Korean immigrant churches, through 
providing them with language training, can make a 
contribution to the community. And this in return brings 
Korean immigrant churches into leadership among Korean 
people. In terms of language, Korean immigrant churches can 
provide the Korean community with a translation service, 
when other communities request, on a voluntary basis. For 
this, we need a network that connects with other 
communities. 

Forming of the network . We see churches which are 
formed by different ethnic groups. Most conflicts and 
struggles result from misunderstandings. For better 
understanding of other races and for helping Korean 
immigrant churches be a center for reconciling community 
among Korean Americans, we can set up a Christian network 
among ethnic groups, so that we can maintain a channel for 
dialogue among races. This network has a common ground, 
that is, representatives from each race are Christian, and 
could play cin important role when conflicts occur. Lay 
persons as well as ministers may be involved in this 
network. Functions of this network are both conflict¬ 
preventing and problem-solving. 

To support Korean cultural program . There are few 
Korean cultural events that are held in Los Angeles area, 
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and most of them are sponsored by the Korean government. 
Introducing culture to other communities is very important 
to let them understand Korean immigrants and their heritage, 
but Korean immigrants themselves have fewer chances to 
display their culture, so the Korean government does it 
instead. Korean immigrant churches can play a role in 
introducing Korean culture to other communities. And they 
have to be ready to provide their own church buildings as a 
place for cultural programs. 

Choir exchange program . Music is an universal language. 
Strange to say, sometimes people do not understand the word 
of the music though, they can understand it. Through 
exchanging church choirs of each community, they can have a 
chance to understand each other. And this, in addition, 
brings a chance to visit and talk each other, and leads to a 
better understanding. 

Sharing church building . Many ethnic churches, 
particularly Korean immigrant churches, want to have their 
own church building, and this leads Korean immigrant 
churches to invest much money to get their own building. 
After getting their own building, they want to have a bigger 
building in the name of their increased membership. Then, 
they have to invest more money to get a bigger and better 
building. There is no room for other concerns. During most 
of the weekdays, this building is just an empty space only. 
For the security reason, the church building remains closed. 
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Korean immigrant churches invest much money that came out of 
their members' pocket. Once they have got the building with 
the precious money, they have to know how to use it 
preciously. By sharing the church building with other 
communities, or through having co-ownership of the church 
building, we cam have a chance to understand other ethnic 
groups, and maintain a good relationship. Mutual 
understanding is very important. 

We have to understand that difference normally creates 
hatred and the feeling of having sides. That results in 
disturbances as it is obvious in many different parts of the 
world, as well as our surrounding circumstances. 

To be optimistic is to look on a brighter side. This 
means that we should view other people only in a good way. 

We should look for the common ground where we can stand 
together, and put aside all differences. 

Perhaps the most important lesson that we can get from 
conflicts between communities is that conflict between 
communities is rarely, if ever, only about differences in 
culture or language. 

When we face conflicts and struggles, we see that 
everybody has been involved in them. There has been nobody 
between two sides. If Jesus was not existing, we might not 
still reconcile with God. We need the agent of 
reconciliation. 

Jesus Christ who showed the way of reconciliation has 
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said something about the solution, and has shown us the 
truth, whenever the problem happened. What does the church 
have to do? If the church refuses to play the role of 
reconciliation in this world, we will be led to the end of 
the world, and that end surely is the destructive one. 

There is nothing or no one to play this role except the 
church. This role of reconciliation should be the mission 
of the church. 
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